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WORK IN OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Tne work among the University under- 
graduates constitutes one of the most re- 


markable chapters in the whole history of | 


Mr. Moody’s recent efforts. Meetings spe- 


cially designed for the ‘Varsity men” have | 


taken place each evening at the close of the 
service for the general public. On Monday 
evening the ‘‘undergrads” were invited to 
meet in the Assembly-rooms of the Claren- 
don Hotel. 
sponded, and it soon became evident that 
the youthful effervescence and boisterous 
behaviour that appear to be indigenous to 
University soil were to manifest themselves. 
What happened on the first three evenings 
may be described in the words of a local 
chronicler: 

‘*On Monday evening there was a large 
attendance of local clergy, and Mr. Sankey 
sang several of his hymns to a somewhat 
quizzical audience. There was the man well 
known in the High street and in worse 
places, whose manners are not equal to the 
task of keeping his face from a contemptu- 
ous smile. There was the _ intellectual 


scholar, who is inclined to Agnosticism. | 


There were, too, let us thank God, not a 
few as earnest spirits as you would find in 
any age or any society. Mr. Moody selected 
& chapter from the Book of Ezekiel, and 
began reading it. 
commenced stamping, and shouting ‘ Hear, 
hear,” in a very impious manner. Mr, 
Moody immediately closed his Bible, and in 
scathing tones of, rebuke said he would 
rather play with forked lightning, or meddle 
with the most deadly diseases, than trifle 
with the Word of God. He then asked 
those gentlemen who wished him to con- 
tinue, to rise, and the whole assembly, with 


A considerable number re- | 


Some of the audience | 


‘the exception of a few, instantly did so. 
| The result was very striking and effective, 
there being no more interruptions during the 
evening. 

‘*On Tuesday, at the close of the meeting, 
Mr. Moody asked those who wished to be 
| Christians to express their willingness, 
There was a pause, then a faint ‘I will;” 
_then another and another. The men were 
| very much in earnest; they knew that the 
sneer of ‘*mood-ing” would probably be 
| muttered against them in Hall next night, 
'and that possibly the ‘men of light and 
| leading” in the college would ‘* cut” them. 
| But the simple presentation of the clear 
}idea, ‘Will you or will you, not take 
| Christ?” and the dawning sense of the 

presence of that perfect Saviour—the two 
had broken down even Oxford reserve. 


| ‘*Nor was there any falling off in the at- 
'tendance at the Clarendon on Wednesday 


,, evening, but many undergraduates appeared 


,to have come with the express object of 
| making fun of the proceedings, Mr. Moody 
| preached from Galatians vi. 7: ‘Be not 
| deceived ; God is not mocked ; for whatsn- 
ever aman soweth, that shall he also reap.’ 
|He had not proceeded far before it was evi- 
dent, from the adverse criticisms indulged 
|in in an undertone, that there were many 
| present who were not inclined to give the 
speakera fair hearing. Soon there was open 
| laughter. Mr. Moody said it was very 
easy to laugh at these things, but they were 
fixed and eternal. They would live long 
enough to see that what he had said was 
true, and that a man had to reap what he 
sowed. Let them sow good seed, and net 
tares, and by-and-by they would have an 
abundant harvest.” 
(Continued on page 2, 2d column.) 
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We devote almost the entire space in the | 
January BuLLETIN to an account, taken from 
The Christian, of the remarkable work re- 
cently accomplished in the University of 
Oxford, England, through the labors of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey. We make this 
edition of the BuLLetrn larger than usual in 
order that it may be read by the ten thousand 
students connected with nearly two hundred 
College Young Men's Christian Associations, 
believing that a knowledge of the great 
things the Lord has done among the students 
of Oxford will increase our faith and stimu- 
late our efforts during the present College 
year. 


—--0)N0 —- — 


The event of the present month is the Day 
of Prayer for Students, which is annually 
observed on the last Thursday of January. 
Let every College observe this day by prayer 
and individual work. If our twenty-five 
thousand Christian students will consecrate 
themselves to the work, such spiritual results 
as have lately been accomplished in Oxford 
and in many American Colleges will be wit- 
nessed on every hand. 





——( 


A Conference of the College Associations 
of New England will be held at Yale, Feb- 
ruary 17, 18. Students are expected from all 
the Colleges; also several prominent Chris- 
tianlaymen, who will assist in the services. 
Such themes as the following will be con- 
sidered : Bible Study, Individual Work, 
and The Development of Foreign and Home 
Missionary Interest among Students. Let 
the College Associations pray that this meet- 
ing may be attended with great spiritual 





blessing. 


On this third evening there came the turn 
ofthe tide. Inthe after-meeting, Mr. Moody 
found himself in the midst of a group of 
young students, most of whom had been 
among the disturbers on the previous occa- 
sions. With that intrepidity and readiness 
of resource which have so often stood him 
in good stead, he seized the opportunity, 
and proceeded in the plainest, though most 
courteous terms, to tell these young friends 
what he thought of them and their repre- 
hensible conduct, Addressing them sim- 
ply as those who, like himself, would lay 
claim to the title of ‘‘ gentleman,” he said 
they owed him an ample apology for the 
treatment he had received at their hands. 
He had been invited by some of their fel- 
low students to come and speak to them, 
and the least they could have done would 
have been to give him a respectful hearing. 
Let them put themselves in his place: wou.d 
it be possible for any of them, unless they 
were reaG ig from a manuscript, to preserve 
the continuity of their thoughts on any par- 
ticular subject if they were subjected to 
such rude and unseemly interruptions as 
those with which they had favored him? 
Pursuing this vein of candid remark, Mr. 
Moody soon succeeded in convincing his 
listeners that they had placed themselves in 
the wrong, and that the only honest course 
of action open to them was a full confession, 
They assented to all he said, and readily ten- 
dered a verbal apology for having trans- 
gressed the rules of common civility. Mr. 
Moody accepted this amende honorable as far 
as he was concerned, but said he considered 
they ought to make further reparation by 
taking prominent seats at the meeting the 
following evening, and listening quietly to 
his remarks. 

The results fully justified Mr. Moody's line 
of action, and showed that there is a chord 
in the most unlikely of human hearts that 
will respond to a friendly, firm and skilful 
touch. Having thoroughly earned their per- 
sonal respect by his manly candor and cour- 
age and sanctified good sense, he succeeded 
in gaining a hearing for the message he had 
come to deliver. On Thursday evening some 
of the very worst of these malcontents sat 
on the front seats, and were patterns of at- 
tention and good behavior. There may have 
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THE COLLEGE 


been an outside fringe of latent scorn and 
)pposition, but its back was completely 
broken, as far as outward manifestation was 
concerned. 


Of the Friday evening meeting we can 
speak from personal observation. The Clar- 
endon Assembly-room had become far too 
strait for the growing numbers of under- 
graduates that attended. This evening the 
meeting was moved to the Town-hall, which 
has a seating capacity, we believe, of 900. 
The main portion of the Hall was completely 
filled, the outlying corners only showing 
vacant seats. It was hardly to be expected 
that such a congregation would sit through 
the proceedings as demurely as the fre- 
quenters of a Quaker meeting. Here and 
there a young gownsman in the outskirts of 
the audience might be seen lounging on a 
bench with an expression of indolent non- 
valance on his countenance, showing that 
he, like Gallio of old, ‘‘cared for none of 
these things.” Now and again the inherent 
hilariousness of these young bloods would 
bubble over at some of Mr. Moody's pungent 
and quaint observations. His numerous 
‘‘ points” were not only caught up with ex- 
traordinary quickness of perception, but it 
sometimes seemed as if their acute and train- 
ed intellects anticipated the conclusions at 
which he was to arrive. 

Notwithstanding such incongruous ele- 
ments, the great throng may be said, with 
the utmost truthfulness, to have hung on 
the preacher's lips. A burst of hearty laugh- 
ter was quickly followed by a stillness that 
seemed almost painful by thecontrast. Mr. 
Moody’s sermon was one of remarkable 
power and adaptation to the condition of his 
auditory. His subject was the value of 
moral courage ina bold confession of Christ 
before men, and many instancesfrom the 
Scripture record were adduced to illustrate 
this. 

Having dismissed the first meeting and 
gathered thelarge number that remained 
into a compact body near the platform, Mr. 
Moody, mounting one of the seats, and 
adopting a more colloquial form of address, 
resumed his talk on ‘‘Confessing Christ.” 
Nearly all, he said, whose conversion is re- 
corded in the New Testament were blessed 
in the act of obedience. We want to get back 
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to the simplicity of the scriptural idea of 
conversion. Mr, Moody quoted the cases of 
the Apostles, who obeyed without hesitation 
and without questioning the command or 
the invitation to follow Christ. ‘It will be 
a cross to you to confess Christ to-night, but 
the best thing to do is totake it up. If you 
ever see the kingdom of God you will have 
to take up the cross: it will never be easier 
to take up than new. * Whosoever shall 
confess Me before men, him shall the Son of 
Man confess before the angels of heaven.’ 
Think of Jesus Christ confessing you, and 
saying, ‘This is my disciple.’ Is there not 
some one here who is willing to take up his 
cross and say right out ‘I will?’” 


Mr. Moody had not long to wait for the 
reply he craved. One strong, manly voice, 


}sounding forth the responsive dissyllable, 


gave courage to others, and the stream of 
‘*T will’s” came thick and fast, while Mr. 
Moody, with choking utterance, interjected 
such encouraging remarks as ‘‘ Thank God! 
I like these ‘I will’s.’” ‘‘ Young men, you 
do not knowhow cheering this is; it is 
worth a whole lifetime of toil.” ‘This is 
a joy that fills me full; thank God for giving 
you the courage to speak out.” ‘‘Is there 
not another here who will take a bold stand 
for Christ?” ‘*Perhaps some of you say, 
‘Why can’t I do it at home?’ So you can, 
but it is agoodthingtodoithere. Iremem- 
ber the first time I stood up to testify for 
Christ, My knees smote together, and I 
trembled from head to foot. My thoughts 
left me; 1 spoke a few words, and then sat 
down. But I got such a blessing to my 
soul that it has followed metill now, It 
helps a man wonderfully to take a bold 
stand, and let the world—both friends and 
enemies—know that you are on the Lord’s 
side. It is so easy to serve Him after you 
have taken your stand.” ‘If anumber of 
you were to come right out for God togeth- 
er, you could change the whole tone of this 
University. It makes men tremble when they 
see others coming out and boldly testifying 
for Jesus.” ‘*I could stand here all night 
and hear these ‘I will’s;’ they are about the 
sweetest thing one can hear out of heaven.” 


But the best was yet to follow. Seeing 


how ready was the field for the sickle, Mr. 
Moody hazarded a further test, though he 
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it. He 
the three 


had some hesitation in doing 
suggested that those sitting in 
front seats should vacate them, and that 
those who had spoken out should come, and 
kneeling there, in the sight of man, should 
dedicate themselves to the Lord. The re- 
quest was scarcely uttered before some five 
or six rows of seats were filled with a solid 
phalanx of prostrate forms. We have seen 
a good many of Mr. Moody’s and other evan- 
gelistic meetings, but if we can trust our 
memory, have never seen it on this 
fashion” before. The power of God seemed 
to be present in such degree that these young 
men, many of them amongthe cream and 
flower of the rising intellect of our land, 
seemed to be swayed at His will, like the 


se we 


ripe standing corn before the breezes of | 


heaven. We could but exclaim in our 
hearts, ‘‘It isthe Lord’s doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes.” 

The meeting for undergraduates on Sun- 
day night was more wonderful still than any 
There 
been about 1,200 of this important section 
of the Oxford community gathered in the 
Corn Exchange to hear Mr. Moody and Mr. 


that had gone before. 


Sankey. It wasamost moving sight, and one | 


worth going a long way tosee. The general 
demeanor of the gownsmen throughout the 
entire proceedings was all that could have 
been expected from the most devout of con- 
gregations. It is true that here and there 
might be observed a sardonic smile or an 
ill-concealed expression of scorn, but any 
pronounced demonstration of aversion or 
dissent was held in perfect check by the pre- 
vailing spirit of the meeting. It was notice- 
of the 
occasionally inclined to satirize the words of 


able, too, that some few who were 
the speaker at the beginning of his discourse 
As 
the power of the truth, most impressively 


became visibly softened as he went on, 


presented as it was, began to tell, their faces 
assumed a more serious look, and they set 
tled down into most interested and 
attentive of listeners. 


the 


Mr. Moody’s sermon on ‘* What think ye of | 


Christ ?” was one of singular earnestness and 
power. 
eloquent speech he summoned up as witnesses 
those whose opinions, either for or against 
the Son of God, are recorded in the New 
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must have | 


In one long and unbroken stream of | 


Testament. Some of his passages were of 
great pathos, and must surely have deeply 
touched the most obdurate or unbelieving 
hearts. He dealt some mighty blows at the 
modern idea that Christ was a great human 
teacher and nothing more. For nearly an 
hour those young literati sat and listened as 
if chained to their seats—sat, one might 
almost say, at the feet of Christ, for Mr. 
| Moody’s talk was ‘*all about Jesus,” and His 
| claims to be the Son of God and the Saviour 
| of the world. 





| 
| A very large proportion of the students 
| remained to the after-meeting, and the scene 
|of Friday night was repeated on a still 
| larger scale, but in a somewhat different 
form, As atestof their mental and spiritual 
condition, Mr. Moody asked all who had the 
| least desire to become Christians to proceed 
| to a small side-gallery, where he would him- 
self meet and talk with them. A stalwart 
_ young fellow at once arose and led the way, 
being quietly and quickly follow@l by a lit- 
tle crowd, until some 150 of them had taken 
their places, with the evangelist in the 
midst. Many more lingered in the area of 
| the Exchangé, and we believe that with some 
friendly pressure, the number of those who 
went apart might have been doubled. While 
Mr. Moody was reasoning with those in the 
gallery, and unfolding to them the truth, 
there gathered in one of the corners of the 
hall below a group of Christian students and 
workers, from whom went up many a petition 
that God would give light and peace to those 
who were in soul-anxiety, or create that 
anxiety where it did not exist. Mr, Moody, 
Lord Radstock, and other friends, remained 
in conversation with the undergraduates till 
alate hour. We confidently look for great 
things as the outcome of those wonderful 
gatherings, the like of which have never been 
seen or heard of by any living resident in 
| the city. 

These great things have been done not in 
| the “college fanes,” but in the most secular 
of rooms, with an American harmonium and 
the simplest of hymns. The preacher was 
not a Dean nor a Provost, a Warden nor a 
Master, but a simple, earnest man who is 
showing to a half-sceptical and half-aston- 
| ished world, what wonders can be wrought 
| by ‘‘ one life wholly consecrated to God.” 





